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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROBLEM OF RACES 
IN THE PREHISTORIC AEGEAN BASIN 



By A. E. R. Boak 
University of Michigan 



The rich discoveries which, since the opening of the present 
century, have rewarded the labors of archaeologists on Crete and 
the neighboring islands have overthrown or modified most of the 
theories previously held with regard to the so-called Mycenean 
civilization and placed in an entirely new light the early cultural 
development of the whole Aegean area, besides raising new prob- 
lems regarding the Greek migrations and the historical background 
of the Homeric poems. This upsetting of the once generally 
accepted views concerning early Aegean history and the sudden 
illumination of an epoch hitherto hidden from us in the darkness 
of the unrecorded past necessarily caused the rise of a flood of con- 
flicting hypotheses offered in the attempt to interpret adequately 
the recent finds and to correct, in the light of the newly acquired 
knowledge, opinions formerly current. But since the discussion 
thus provoked has led to the careful sifting of the various theories 
advanced until finally some stable and generally accepted con- 
clusions have been reached, it may prove not unprofitable to take 
stock of the work that has been accomplished, to see just to what 
extent our historical horizon has been widened, what positive 
results have been attained, and what problems still await solution. 
What follows is an attempt to summarize the results of the work 
of archaeologists, philologists, and historians during the past decade 
and a half in connection with racial problems in the basin of the 
Aegean. 

The work of Schliemann and his successors in revealing the 
Bronze Age civilization which once flourished at Tiryns, Mycenae, 
and other mainland sites raised the questions: "Who were the 
authors of this civilization?" and "If they were not Greeks, to 
what extent did the latter share in this culture?" The first of 
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these questions may now be held to have received a definite answer, 
but regarding the second, authorities are still at variance. 

In the fight of the recent excavation conducted throughout the 
Aegean area in general and on the island of Crete in particular, it 
is possible to construct the following outline of the cultural develop- 
ment in this region prior to the opening of the first millennium B.C. 
Throughout the Neolithic period, which at various points can be 
traced back beyond 4000 B.C., there was a homogeneous civiliza- 
tion extending from Cyprus westward over the islands of the 
Aegean and the peninsula of Greece and northward over the western 
part of Asia Minor as far as Troy. There, in the northern Aegean, 
this civilization came into contact with the primitive culture of 
Thrace and the lower valley of the Danube. Naturally this gen- 
eral uniformity of culture did not exclude a number of peculiar 
local developments. With the spread of the knowledge of the use 
and working of metals, at about the opening of the third millennium, 
this whole area gradually passed out of the Neolithic into the 
Bronze Age. From this time onward the cultural development 
on the islands of the Aegean was more rapid than on the mainland 
and, among the islands themselves, first the Cyclades (notably 
Melos), and later Crete, took the lead. The progress at these two 
centers was along parallel but distinctive lines until, not long after 
2000 B.C., the civilization of Crete, as the result of impulses no 
longer determinable, advanced with such rapid strides that its 
influence became dominant throughout the whole Aegean. From 
Crete it spread over the adjacent islands and to the mainland of 
Greece, where it had obtained a strong foothold at Tiryns by the 
close of the eighteenth century and later was firmly established at 
numerous points in the Peloponnesus and Central Greece. Troy 
was also affected by this cultural expansion, although much more 
superficially, but the west coast of Asia Minor in general escaped 
its influences. On Crete itself the development from the Neolithic 
to the rich Bronze Age culture that reached its zenith about 
1500 B.C. was steady and consistent. Although showing in many 
points the results of contact with Egypt and, to a much lesser 
degree, with the culture of Mesopotamia, this Cretan civilization 
was undeniably an essentially independent, insular product. In 
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Greece, from Thessaly southward, and throughout the southern 
Aegean this type of civilization prevailed for several centuries and 
perished in the disturbances of the period 1300-1000 B.C., which 
accompanied the settling of the Hellenes in their historic abodes. 
Thus the Cretan discoveries have disposed of the claims of Phoe- 
nicia to be the source of the Mycenean civilization and have estab- 
lished the validity of the theories of those who looked for its home 
on the islands of the Aegean. 

With regard to the terminology and chronology for the period 
under consideration, among the various systems that have been 
advocated the following scheme is now most widely accepted. The 
Cretan Bronze Age civilization is termed "Aegean" or, following a 
somewhat arbitrary nomenclature, "Minoan"; while the whole era 
during which it nourished is divided into three periods, styled 
Early, Middle, and Late Minoan respectively, on the basis of differ- 
ences in the characteristics of Minoan art at various stages of its 
development. The end of the Early Minoan period is placed 
ca. 2200 b.c, of the Middle period ca. 1600 B.C., and of the Late 
period ca 1200 B.C. The term Mycenean in its wide sense corre- 
sponds to Late Minoan. 

On the basis of philological and anthropological evidence it is 
generally agreed that during the Neolithic and the greater part of 
the Bronze Age the population of Asia Minor from Troy to Cyprus 
was uniform in race as well as in culture. Linguistically, this race 
was distinct from both Indo-Europeans and Semites, while physi- 
cally it was a brachycephalic, "Alpine" type. It embraced the 
Karians, Leleges, Lydians, Pisidians, Isaurians, and Cilicians, 
besides other peoples whose names are less familiar to us. That 
this race at one time also occupied the Cyclades and the main- 
land of Greece is revealed by the pre-Hellenic place-names 
which survived there into historic times, as well as by the Greek 
tradition of a Karian occupation of these regions. It is for this 
reason that the name of Karian has been suggested as a gen- 
eral designation for the pre-Hellenic population of Asia Minor 
and the Aegean area. Whether the authors of the Cretan civili- 
zation are to be regarded as belonging to this widespread racial 
group is still a debated question. In contrast to the Asianic 
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peoples they were originally a dolichocephalic race, of the " Medi- 
terranean" type. However, from the earliest times there is evi- 
dence for the presence of brachycephalic elements, which increase 
gradually, until, in the Late Minoan epoch, they represent a very 
considerable proportion of the population. Thus anthropological 
evidence points to a considerable degree of race mixture on 
the island. The Eteokretes and Eteokarpathoi, who in historic 
times dwelt on Crete and Karpathos respectively, were survivors 
of the pre-Hellenic Cretans. They have left some traces of their 
language, but these fragments have not yet been interpreted and 
have so far failed to give any clue of Asianic affiliations. There are, 
however, good grounds for the belief in the close connection of the 
Cretans with the Lykians, Turseni (Etruscans), and Philistines, all 
of whom we now know to have been maritime peoples of the Aegean. 
It is quite certain that the Cretans who developed the Minoan 
civilization were a non-Hellenic people. A slight, brunette, dark- 
haired race, their appearance, their fashions of male and female 
attire, their style of architecture, their religion, and their burial 
customs differentiate them clearly from the Greeks. The name 
given them by the Egyptians was Kefti, which closely resembles 
that of Kaphtor, by which the Hebrews designated their island. 
However, the racial affinities of these islanders will probably be 
settled only when their inscriptions can be read; and the latter 
have so far defied all efforts to interpret them. 

Until well into the Bronze Age the mainland of Hellas, as we 
have seen, in its southern part at least was inhabited by a people 
akin to the Karians. But by the opening of the second millen- 
nium B.C. this population had been displaced by, or absorbed in, a 
Greek-speaking people, the first comers of the Hellenes from the 
North, who, as is now generally agreed, by that date were firmly 
established throughout the peninsula. The descendants of the 
people who made up this first wave of Hellenic migration, more or 
less mingled with pre-Hellenic elements, were in all probability the 
historic Arcadians and Ionians. 

These northern invaders were still in the Neolithic stage of 
culture when they arrived in the southern part of the Balkan 
peninsula, and in Thessaly and Boeotia they remained at this level 
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until late in the Third Minoan period. However, in the Argolid 
and elsewhere they came into contact with the Aegean Bronze Age 
culture, which at the close of the Middle Minoan period appears in 
full bloom on the mainland. The question then presents itself 
whether this development was the work of a Greek population 
stimulated by intercourse with Crete and the other centers of 
Aegean civilization or entirely extraneous in its origin, introduced 
by conquerors (Cretans) from overseas. Both views have enthu- 
siastic supporters. 

Those who argue for a Greek development point out that the 
ground plan of the mainland palaces is the megaron type that 
occurs among the people of North Greece and Troy, corresponds 
with the description of the Homeric palace, and is perpetuated in 
the historic Greek temple. It differs entirely from the plan in 
fashion on Crete. Further, they maintain that the gold masks 
found in the Mycenean shaft tombs of the beginning of the Late 
Minoan period depict the rulers of Mycenae at that time as different 
from the Cretans and as exhibiting Hellenic characteristics. 
Finally, they refer to the Homeric tradition of Greek (Achaian) 
dynasties at Mycenae and Tiryns, and throughout Greece generally, 
as well as on Crete itself in the Bronze Age. In general, the sup- 
porters of this view do not suppose a fresh influx of Hellenic in- 
vaders, but Beloch believes that this sudden rise of Minoan culture 
on the mainland was due to a second wave of Greek migration — 
that of the Achaians, whom he regards as Dorians — who readily 
made their own the more advanced Aegean civilization and became 
its champions, not its destroyers. 

On the contrary, the defenders of the theory of a Cretan con- 
quest of part of the mainland believe that such a rapid cultural 
development is more adequately explained on this supposition than 
otherwise. They are also able to show that it is only in its ground 
plan that the mainland palace architecture differs from that of the 
inland; while in all other respects, in art, religion, and even in 
writing, the civilization of Mycenae and its neighbors presents the 
same aspects as that of Knossos. The adoption of the megaron 
palace type, as well as certain changes in costume, is considered as 
the result of mainland influences and concessions to a more northern 
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climate, just as the fortified citadels were erected to meet political 
conditions other than those existing on Crete itself. 

In the fourteenth century B.C. the great palaces of Knossos and 
Phaistos were violently destroyed, while the mainland towns con- 
tinued to flourish undisturbed. Here a new problem arises. Did 
Knossos and Phaistos fall because of local feuds or at the hands of 
foreign invaders? If the second alternative is true, were these 
invaders from Mycenae, and, in that case, were they the descend- 
ants of former Cretan colonists with their subjects, or were they 
Greeks ? These questions have not yet received a positive answer, 
but the consensus of opinion is that this destruction was the work 
of the rulers of Mycenae, the dominance of whose power on the 
mainland is attested by the system of military roads which they 
constructed. Some believers in a Greek conquest of Crete at this 
time assert that the conquerors belonged to the early Greek popu- 
lation which had absorbed its foreign masters and adopted their 
civilization, while others hold this expansion to be the result of the 
arrival of fresh hordes of Hellenic immigrants and date at this time 
the coming of the Achaians. The advocates of the latter view call 
attention to the contemporary influx of the Indo-European Phry- 
gians into Asia Minor, where they displaced the older population 
in the Troad and part of the central plateau of the peninsula. The 
occupants of the sixth city of Troy belonged to the invaders of the 
thirteenth century. On the other hand, those who maintain that 
the conquerors from Mycenae were of the same race as the Cretans 
themselves refer to the uninterrupted continuity in the development 
of the mainland culture as affording no evidence for any change of 
the ruling class at this time. For the Mycenean civilization con- 
tinued to flourish until the twelfth century, and it is only toward 
the close of this epoch that some archaeologists believe that they 
can detect traces of the presence of a new race both on the main- 
land and on the island of Crete. 

Thus while the whole of the Late Minoan period is regarded by 
some as an era of Greek (either pre-Achaian or Achaian) supremacy 
in the southern Aegean, others believe that the pre-Hellenic ele- 
ments maintained their predominance until near its close, where 
they place the Achaian conquest. Accordingly, we have two rival 
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schools of interpreters, which, although agreeing in the main upon 
the successive stages in the history of the civilization in this area, 
differ widely in regard to the sustainers of this culture at various 
epochs. Both agree, however, that the highly developed civiliza- 
tion in the Aegean basin during the latter part of the Bronze Age 
was Cretan in its origin. The attitude taken regarding this ques- 
tion has its significance in that it determines our point of view with 
regard to the state of civilization attained by the Hellenic peoples 
prior to the last great migratory movements. The weight of num- 
bers is on the side of those who believe that the Greek supremacy 
had been established by the time of the destruction of the Cretan 
palaces at the latest, a view that finds supporters among scholars 
of all countries. The minority who hold to a non-Hellenic pre- 
dominance down to the thirteenth century consist of a small group 
of British scholars, the followers of Sir Arthur Evans. The differ- 
ence between these two schools will be brought out in the accom- 
panying chronological table. 

It is certain that from the thirteenth to the tenth century B.C. 
there occurred a series of great disturbances in the Aegean area 
which resulted in migrations of pre-Hellenic and Hellenic peoples, 
caused the fall of the Minoan culture with a lapse to a lower stage 
of civilization, and ended with the distribution of the Greeks in 
their various linguistic groups as we find them in historic times. 
There can hardly be any doubt that this displacement of population 
and cultural decline is to be attributed in great part to the penetra- 
tion of new peoples of Greek speech into the lower part of the Balkan 
peninsula, namely, the Dorians and the Northwest Greeks (Boeo- 
tians and Thessalians) . Their coming produced a series of migra- 
tory movements among the peoples already established throughout 
this area. Wherever these latter could not maintain themselves 
they were forced to become part of a subject population or to seek 
new abodes. The expansion of the Ionians and the Achaians across 
the Aegean — a movement already well under way — was hastened 
by the pressure exerted by the newcomers, who, in the case of the 
Dorians, finally followed their predecessors to Crete and the shores 
of Asia Minor. This fresh advance of the Greeks affected Aegean 
peoples who had not been disturbed by the earlier movements of 
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the Hellenes. It was during this period that invaders of various 
races from the coasts of Asia Minor and the Aegean islands appeared 
on the northern borders of Egypt in the reigns of Mereneptah (1229) 
and Rameses III (1190). Some of these raiders came in search of 
new homes, others were attracted by hopes of plunder only. Among 
them we find the Lykians (Luku), Philistines (Pulusati), Tyrrhe- 
nians (Tursha), and even Achaians (Akhaivasha). Beloch's view 
that the Achaians were Dorians and that there was no such thing 
as a "Dorian" migration at the close of the Aegean Bronze Age 
presents no satisfactory explanation of these disturbances and the 
breakdown of the older civilization. 

It will now be quite clear that the evidences of archaeology can 
harmonize perfectly well with the results of philological research 
upon the question of the successive strata of population in Greece 
during the Bronze Age. Arranged in chronological order, these ele- 
ments were the following: (1) pre-Hellenic Aegeans; (2) "Ionian" 
and "Arcadian" Greeks; (3) Achaians; (4) West Greeks (Dorians, 
Boeotians, Thessalians) . This order of the Greek migration is 
reflected in the settlement of the islands, the west coast of Asia 
Minor, and Cyprus. With the tenth century B.C. these movements 
had terminated and the Aegean world had passed from the Bronze 
to the Iron Age. 

And so, in the light of the recent discoveries, we are now able 
to see some of the background of truth in the Greek traditions of 
a pre-Hellenic population throughout the Aegean area, of a Karian 
thalassocracy, of the supremacy of Crete under a king, or kings, 
called Minos, of the Labyrinth and the Minotaur, of the extraneous 
origin of some features of the Greek civilization, and of dynasts from 
overseas ruling in the Peloponnesus and Boeotia. We have also 
won fresh light upon the origin of the historic Greek alphabet, which 
may now safely be regarded as a development of the Cretan, either 
through the Phoenician or through some primitive Greek media. 
And, finally, in the race mixture due to the long association 
of the first Hellenic invaders and their predecessors upon the 
shores of the Aegean, an explanation is found of the remarkable 
and hitherto surprising artistic capacities of certain historic 
Greek peoples, as well as of their physical characteristics, 
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which in historic times were not those of the Greeks of the 
epos. 

For the historian the two chief problems raised by the Homeric 
poems are the amount of historical fact that is preserved in the story 
of the epos and the period or periods of which the society and 
civilization are reflected therein. These questions have received 
fresh attention as a result of the recent discovery of the origin of 
the Aegean civilization. 

With regard to the first problem, recognition of Aegean peoples 
in the invaders of Egypt in 1229 and 1190 B.C. gives definite dates 
for the period of displacement of population in the Aegean basin 
and may be taken to lend confirmation to the traditional date of 
the destruction of Troy (1184 B.C.), which can be looked upon as a 
striking episode in the expansion of the Greeks over the Aegean. 
Further, the Egyptian raids show that combinations of large forces 
for similar military enterprises was a possibility, and therefore the 
congregation of an Achaian host to blockade Troy was quite a 
feasible undertaking. Troy itself occupied a site which gave its 
occupants the control of avenues of commerce linking up widely 
separated lands, and this was the basis of its prosperity at various 
epochs. Its wealth and strategic importance had caused the 
destruction, possibly at the hands of the Hittites, of the second city 
about 2000 B.C. The sixth city, under Phrygian rulers, also 
suffered a violent destruction, as its ruins attest. Its fall cannot 
be definitely dated by archaeological evidence, but it may safely 
be placed toward the end of the Late Minoan epoch, when the 
Greeks were the dominant, aggressive factor in the Aegean, and so 
must have been its conquerors. Nor does there seem any reason 
to doubt that they, or at least their leaders, bore the name of 
Achaians. It is another question how we are to picture to our- 
selves the political aspect of the Greek world during the period of 
Achaian supremacy. Upon this point opinions differ widely, and 
the Achaians are variously represented as forming a group of inde- 
pendent principalities, whose chieftains followed Agamemnon of 
Mycenae as a primus inter pares, or as a number of such states 
owing allegiance to the lord of Mycenae and following him at his 
behest. The latter view presupposes the political unity of the 
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greater part of the peninsula of Greece and the immediately adja- 
cent islands. Its advocates lay considerable stress upon the 
Mycenean system of military roads as indicative of the far-reaching 
political power of its rulers, but this system only extended across the 
Peloponnesus from the Gulf of Argos to the Gulf of Corinth. It is 
probable that opinions will continue to vary upon this point accord- 
ing to each person's interpretation of the Iliad regarding the rela- 
tions existing between Agamemnon and the other princes of the 
Achaians. 

As to the second problem, the culture and society reflected in the 
epos is not that of one single period, but contains older and newer 
elements, of which the former may be attributed to the close of the 
Late Minoan epoch, and the latter to a time contemporary with or 
subsequent to the final Greek migrations. The older civilization is 
clearly that of Mycenae and Tiryns of Late Minoan times; the 
people, however, are not Karians or Cretans, but Greeks. For 
those who regard the Achaian supremacy as established on the 
mainland prior to the fall of Knossos at the latest these facts present 
no difficulties, but they require explanation from those who place 
the Achaian conquest at a later date. If this view is correct, how 
is it that the armor of the Homeric heroes and their methods of 
fighting correspond so closely with those of the pre-Achaian warriors 
represented with such frequency on objects of art from Mycenae 
and elsewhere ? This may be explained by supposing either that 
the Achaians in these respects accepted wholesale the experience 
of the people they overcame, or that a good deal of the material in 
the Homeric poems is derived from the courts of the pre-Achaian 
rulers of Mycenae, and is, therefore, if we regard these as Cretans 
until the thirteenth century, of non-Hellenic origin. The same 
conclusions follow from a comparison of the description of the 
Homeric palaces and such masterpieces of artistic ability as the 
"Shield of Achilles" with the products of Mycenean architects and 
craftsmen. Is it possible, then, that we have in the Greek epic 
itself testimony to the influence of non-Hellenic elements in Greek 
life due to mixture of races ? Upon this point scholars naturally 
tend to take different views according as they approach the ques- 
tion from the point of view of students of Greek literature or under 
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the influence of the study of Cretan archaeology. The one class 
claims as Hellenic much of the Minoan culture, the other regards 
as Minoan much that appears in the Homeric poems. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



I. General Chronological Scheme 



II. Evans' Scheme 



Ca. 2800 b.c 

Ca. 2000. . . 
Ca. 1700. . . 



Sixteenth century 



1400-1300. 

Ca. 1300. . 
1300-120x3. 



Ca. 1 100. 



Beginning of the Bronze Age civilization 
on the island of Crete. 

First Hellenic migration into Greece. 

Cretan expansion to the mainland. 
Cretan civilization flourishing at 
Tiryns. Beloch believes this was 
only a spread of culture. 

Greek predominance at Tiryns, Myce- 
nae, etc. Beloch and Dorpfeld con- 
sider this an Achaian supremacy, 
Dorpfeld also claims an Achaian occu 
pation of Crete by this date. 

Destruction of Knossos and Phaistos by 
Greeks from the mainland. Dorpfeld 
denies that such a destruction oc- 
curred at this time. 



The Achaians move southward and east- 
ward from Thessaly. Beginning of 
the Northwest Greek invasions. 

Achaians conquer their Greek predeces- 
sors in the Peloponnesus and the 
Cretans on their island. Ionian mi- 
gration to Asia Minor begins. Migra- 
tions of Aegean peoples to Cyprus, 
Syria, Egypt, etc., commence. 

Dorian migration. Continued spread 
of the Greeks to the islands and the 
coasts of Asia Minor. Beloch denies 
the Dorian migration. Dorpfeld 
places the fall of Knossos and Phaistos 
at this time. 



Idem 

Idem 
Idem 



Cretan supremacy on 
the mainland con- 
tinues. No invasion 
of Crete. 

Knossos, etc., over- 
thrown by descend- 
ants of Cretan con- 
querors of mainland 
with their Greek 
subjects. 



Achaians supplant the 
non-Hellenic rulers 
in Greece and Crete. 



Idem 
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